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An Afternoon in the Attic 


oo? every little girl enjoy an afternoon spent in the attic, rummaging 
through old trunks, unearthing old hats and costumes of a bygone day, and ff 
perhaps thumbing through old books and magazines that Mother and Father 
enjoyed when they were children. And what sort of day could be better for such 
an adventure than a rainy April afternoon! Well, your editor has just explored 
Wee WiIspomM’s “attic,” and she unearthed some delightful things in the old 
numbers that your fathers and mothers enjoyed. She wants to share just one in- 
teresting bit with you. 

In the January, 1914, issue (our magazine was then called Wisdom) your 
editor found a page written by Myrtle Fillmore, WEE WisDoM’s very first editor, 
titled “The Truth Child’s Rosary,” and signed “Aunt Myrtle.” And what do 
you think the “rosary” was? Why, your own Prayer of Faith of course! Mrs. 
Fillmore said: ‘These little verses are for you to put on your memory string, like 
the beads that some children are given to count to help them remember good 
things. Every verse is a prayer that will help you to remember to be wise and 
brave and true and well.” 

Then she told how Royal, one of her sons, used part of the prayer to help 
him when he was in great difficulty. She said: “Once upon a time when Royal 
was a laddie, we were summering at Manitou, Colorado. One day he wandered 
off to explore the wonders of Crystal Park. All went merrily till the sun hid 
behind the mountains. Then he thought of home but he could not find the path. 
Terror seized him at the thought of a night lost in the mountains, with possibly 
wild beasts for company. Then like a flash breaking into his mind, he remembered 
these lines of the little prayer: 

“God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day.’ 

“It was like somebody coming to show him the way out, and he felt calm 
and trustful. Then he looked around and there was the path just as plain as 
could be.” 

When your editor finished reading this old number of Wisdom she 
came out of the “attic” and thought of all the WEE WispoM readers who are 
now using this same Prayer of Faith to help them free their mind of thoughts 
of fear and anger and illness, and she was very thankful to Hannah More Kohaus 
for having sent the little prayer to WEE WIspoM. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | :tered 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3 187%. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, aut’ orized 
Oct. 27, 1922. 
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Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Gool Business, Unity Daily Word, Progress an We 
Wispom. These periodicals may be obtained from Unity School, from Unity Centers and (excepting ‘ eet!) 
Unity) from leading newsstands and bookstores, Subscription price of all magazines $1 a year. Single opits: 
Weekly Unity, 5 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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FORTUNE 


for Penny 


By Adele Haberlein 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


Penny had been so 
happy at the time 


“Great good fortune comes to every one who tries 
to live perfectly on Easter Day,” said Mr. Ordway 


E HE BELL above the door of the shoeshop 
jangled merrily as Ross Cooke and his sister 
Penny came in, their cheeks rosy from the sharp 
spring wind. 

“Howdy,” shouted Polly the parrot, eying the 
children sidewise as she swung upside down under 
her perch. | 

“Howdy,” echoed Mr. Ordway, looking up from 
his work. 

“Mother says we're to have new soles put on our 
shoes,” Penny explained, beginning to untie her laces. 

“And so you shall!” Mr. Ordway said. ‘They shall 
be good as new for Easter.” 

“But we have new shoes for Easter,” Ross ex- 
plained with pride. “Mother wants these fixed so we 


can wear them to school and save the new ones.” 

“And she is quite right,” agreed Mr. Ordway, tak- 
ing the scuffed shoes the children handed him. 

Ross and Penny sat on the long bench and swung 
their stockinged feet. 

All the children in Broadmoor liked Mr. Ordway’s 
shoeshop, from the jangling bell over the door to 
Polly the parrot. Polly liked visitors and always put 
on a good acrobatic show for them no matter how 
small the audience. But most of all the children liked 
the kind old shoemaker himself. 

“So you will be strutting peacocks tomorrow?” he 
asked, slicing away at a piece of sole leather with a 
knife worn thin and narrow from much sharpening. 

“Didn't you like to be a peacock too when you 
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were ten?” Ross asked with a grin. “I think every- 
body likes new shoes for Easter.” 

“I suppose so. I suppose so,” Mr. Ordway agreed, 
“or a new hat maybe.” He winked at Penny. 

Penny flushed. She did have a new hat but she did 
not feel very happy about it. She had gone to the 
millinery shop with Mother who had planned to buy 
a new hat for herself. At the 
store Penny had fussed and 
coaxed until Mother had 
stopped trying hats on her- 
self and had bought a pretty 
pink-ribbon one for Penny. 

Penny had been so happy 
at the time that she had not 
noticed until they were home 
that Mother had not bought 
for herself the blue hat with 
the crown of white flowers 
on it. She had not noticed at 
all until Father said, “and 
now let’s see your hat, 
Mother.” 

“My hat? Oh, yes,” 
Mother had laughed, her 
cheeks getting quite pink. 
Then she picked up Penny’s 
hat, setting it on top of her 
head, and turned around 
slowly so that Father might 
see it from all sides. When 
she came face to face with 
him again and saw how dis- 
pleased he looked, she 
reached up quickly and kissed 
him. “Hats are so important 
when one is twelve,” she 
said. 

“But it was you who most 
needed a new hat,” Father argued. “Penny could 
have waited a few weeks for hers.” 

Penny wished now that she could forget how 
shabby Mother’s winter hat was. She even wished 
that she had never seen her own new pink one. 

Just then Mr. Ordway started the machinery, and 
Penny forgot her troubles. The shoemaker was sand- 
ing down the sole on one of the shoes. That was the 
part the children liked best of all; the noisy machine 
whirring away, its emery brush sending out a spra 
of fine white dust. ; 

The children watched, fascinated. 

“Now in some of the old countries,” Mr. Ordway 
said, stopping the machine and swinging a brushful 
of black dye over the smoothed sole, “people do 
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not make as much fuss as we do over hats and shoes 
for Easter.” 

“You mean Easter is no different there from any 
other Sunday ?” 

“Oh, no, Penny! Easter is a very, very special day 
there.” 

“Well, I don’t see how it could be if the people 


wear the same old clothes,” she argued. 

Mr. Ordway paused in his work and looked over 
at her. “The difference is that the people in those 
countries try to do the very best they can all day 
long on Easter so that they will get the good fortune 
that comes with the evening.” 

“What fortune?” Ross asked. “Where does it come 
from?” 

“It is great good fortune,” Mr. Ordway said em- 
phatically, “and it comes to every one who tries to 
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live perfectly the whole day long on Easter Day.” 

“But what is the great good fortune that comes to 
them?” Ross insisted on knowing. 

Mr. Ordway seemed not to hear. He was turning 
the soles around and around under the polishing 
brush. 

“Tl ask him again when he finishes our shoes,” 

Penny whispered to Ross, but the bell above the 
door jangled twice before the shoes 
were finished. So with other cus- 
tomers waiting there was no time for 
questions. 
” HAT do you suppose Mr. 
Ordway meant by ‘good for- 
tune?’’”’ Ross asked his sister as they 
walked home. 

“I don’t know,” Penny answered. 
“If I thought he meant a real fortune, 
I'd try it tomorrow. 

“Then I'd buy Mother the blue 
hat with the flower crown,” she 
thought, but she did not. say it out 
loud. 

“Maybe we'd better try anyway,” 
Ross suggested. “Do you suppose we 
could really be perfect for a whole 
day?” 

“I don’t know,” Penny 
said doubtfully. “I guess 
we could. Jesus told us to 
be perfect, and He 
wouldn’t have told us if 
we couldn’t. I remember 
Father read it out of the 
Bible; something about 
being perfect ‘even as our 
Father in heaven is per- 
fect.’” 

“Sure, I remember that 
too. He read it just last 
night,” Ross said. “Guess 
I could be perfect if I sat 
still on a chair all day and 
didn’t say a word.” 

Penny looked doubtful. “Maybe that isn’t being 
perfect,” she said. 

“OF course it is,” Ross argued. “You couldn’t do 
anything wrong if you didn’t do anything at all.” 

“No,” Penny agreed, “‘but you couldn’t do any- 
thing right either and I think to be perfect you'd 
have to do lots of right things as well as not do any 
wrong ones.” 

“We might as well not try then,” Ross said. “We'll 
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just have to forget all about the fortune, I guess.” 
Penny thought of Mother’s old hat and of the 
pretty new one in Miss Tilden’s shop. 
“Listen, Ross,” she said. ““We could be perfect for 
five minutes, couldn’t we?” 
“Sure. That'd be easy, just for five minutes, but 
Mr. Ordway said all day long on Easter, didn’t he?” 
“Yes, he ase But if we can be perfect for five 
= minutes why .couldn’t 
we be perfect for ten 
minutes and an hour 
and—and don’t you 
see, Ross?—before we 
knew it, we'd be good 
all day Easter. Come on. 
Let’s try.” 
“O. K. But you'll 
have to change your 
shoes as soon as you 
come home from Sun- 
day school and not be 
cross about it or even 
feel cross. It’s not much 
worse to act fussy than 
it is to feel fussy inside, 
you know.” Then he 
: added, grinning at 
Penny, “You'll have to 
-.-| pass the cake to me first 
oe and turn the plate 
around so that the big 
piece will be right in 
front of me.” 


Penny grinned back. 
“I won't mind because 
you'll have to reach 
over it and take a little 
piece so I can have the 
big one. And you'll 
have to wash without 
cheating about ears or 
anything.” 

“Oh, it would be too 
much trouble,” Ross de- 
cided. “Maybe Mr. Ord- 
way was only spoofing anyway. You try it if you 
want to, but I’m not going to bother.” 
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morning Penny bounded out of bed the 
first time Mother called. She hurried with her 
dressing so she could help with breakfast. She even 
cut a few crocus blooms for the table. When she 
placed the vase on the table, Mrs. Cooke said, “Easter 
is like Thanksgiving, and (Please turn to page 13) 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


“That horse has his rope wound 
around the stake again,” Pat Brown 
said to Billy and Dave, the compan- 
ions who were riding with him. 

The horse mentioned was a beauti- 
ful animal tethered to a stake some 
distance from the canal. He had wound 
his rope around the stake until he was 
unable to reach the water. Despite the 
protests of the other two boys, Pat 
untied the horse and led him down to 
the canal for a drink. That made the 
second time Pat had untied the horse 
and led him to water. The day before 
he had done the same thing when he 
saw the horse unable to help himself. 

“Maybe you think I'll get into 
trouble for horse stealing or some- 
thing, but I don’t believe it. I don’t 
see how two rights could make a 
wrong,” Pat declared. 


He tied the horse up again and the 
three boys rode on toward the lake. 
They were watering their ponies when 
they saw the yellow horse speeding 
across the open field. The boys jumped 
into their saddles and were off to 
catch him, but Pat soon saw that his 
pony Pinto was no match for the 
horse. When he drew rein, he discov- 
ered that the other two boys had not 
followed. He rode back to them and 
found the horse’s caretaker there too. 
The man accused Pat of chasing the 
horse off. Pat tried to explain, but the 
man was stern. 

-“See here, boy,” he said finally, 
“that horse cost plenty of money and 
your explanation won't be worth much 
if he is lost. It’s up to you to get him 
back to Mr. Craig’s place right away!” 
With that he strode off. 


Two Rights Wont Make a Wrong 


PaRT Two 
- ELL,” said Dave slowly, 
“you're in trouble now, 

Pat, and plenty of it.” 

“TI told you it was best to leave 
other people’s property alone,” re- 
minded Billy. 

“Maybe it would have been best 
for me,” agreed Pat soberly, “but 
just think of that poor horse going 
for hours without a drink just be- 
cause—oh, I don’t see it that way, 
that’s all. I did do the right thing, 
didn’t I? My dad says that two 
rights won't make a wrong, and 
I'm going to prove it to you.” 

“I hope you can, Pat,” said 
Billy. “You know we don’t want 
to see you in trouble.” 

“We are in it just as much as 
you are,” said Dave. “If they try 
to punish you for this, they can 
punish us too.” 

“T didn’t do anything to be pun- 
ished for,” argued Pat, “and I’m 
going to come out with colors fly- 
ing. You two might as well go 
home to your suppers now.” 

“Aren't you coming, Pat? We 
can come back after supper to find 
the horse,” said Billy. “He'll be 
tired of running by then and will 
be grazing along the lake some- 
where.” 

“We might as well do that,” 
seconded Dave. “Mr. Craig doesn’t 
get home until late. We can easily 


By Virginia May Moffitt 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Arthur 
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there 


To Pat's amazement 
was a smile upon his face 


Pat looked out across the 
lake and noticed the gold- 
en brightness of ‘it in the 
setting sun. No wonder the 
yellow horse had headed 
for this place. There 
would be no need for him 
to go farther than this 
lake to find all the grass 
and water he needed and 
to feel as if he were free 
out on the open plains. 
Pat was sure that the horse 
would not go far, once his 
frightened galloping was 
over. Perhaps even now he 
was grazing somewhere 
near. Pat pressed his heels 
against Pinto’s sides to 
make him walk a little 
faster up the small knoll 
ahead. Reaching the top, 
he looked across to the 
east. There, less than a 
quarter of a mile away, he 
saw the yellow horse. 

The horse’s flight was 
over now, and he was 
munching grass at the 


have the horse back before he 
gets in.” 

“All right,” Pat agreed, “but 
I'd like to stay here a few minutes 
to think this thing over. You two 
go ahead. I'll meet you by the irri- 
gation canal in an hour.” 

“Just as you say,” said Billy. 
Leaping into their saddles, the two 
rode off. Left alone, Pat mounted 
Pinto once more and rode slowly 
along the edge of the lake. 

That he was going to come out 
of the affair with colors flying was 
easy to say to his friends, but Pat 
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knew this was a serious matter. 
Mr. Craig’s hired man had thought 
he was chasing the horse off. That 
would be the same as stealing the 
animal. Dave had even suggested 
that they run the horse off, but he 
had not really meant it. 

Pat swallowed the lump in his 
throat and tried to think clearly 
about the whole thing. What was 
it he had said to Billy and Dave? 
He had done two rights, and he 
said that two rights could not 
make a wrong. Well, how could 
they? Dad had said they could not. 


edge of the lake. Pat 
looked down at Pinto. It 
would not do to make 
Pinto chase the animal again. He 
could never catch him and it 
would only serve to frighten him 
off to a still greater distance. But 
Pat must catch the yellow horse in 
some manner. That he knew. 
What a beautiful creature he 
was! For a moment the boy’s 
thoughts were lost in admiration 
as he looked at the sleek-sided 
beauty standing against the hori- 
zon. The animal did not look like 
a wild horse now but like a thor- 
oughbred from some gentleman's 
estate. One could not blame Mr. 
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Craig for not wanting to lose a 
horse like that. Why, even his 
pony Pinto was almost human in 
his knowledge and affection. How 
intelligent might not a thorough- 
bred horse like that one be? He 
could be taught to obey every tone 
of his master’s voice, every call. 

Then Pat had an idea. Queer 
that he had not thought of it be- 
fore. Sliding from Pinto’s back, he 
hung the reins over the nearest 
bush. Slowly then and in his most 
casual manner he walked toward 
the yellow horse. 

For some distance he walked 
without being seen. When he was 
close enough to be heard, he ut- 
tered a long whistle, the same 
whistle that he had used earlier 
back at the irrigation canal. 

The animal lifted his head and 
Pat stood still. What if the horse 
should take fright and run? What 
if—but he was not taking fright. 
He was standing still, looking 
toward Pat as if he were waiting 
patiently for his approach. 

Hopefully Pat walked closer, 
whistling again the same gentle 
call. He saw the horse’s ears twitch 
forward, and Pat’s heart leaped 
with gladness. That, he knew, was 
a friendly sign. The horse liked 
the sound. Still nearer Pat walked, 
and again he whistled. Then to his 
amazement the yellow horse 
started toward him. 

“Why, why, hello there, old 
fellow. You do know my whistle, 
don’t you?” 

The horse was close now and 
he looked at Pat with wide, intel- 
ligent eyes, giving a little neigh as 
if in answer to the question. Pat 
lifted a hand to stroke his velvet 
soft muzzle and for a long mo- 
ment forgot to grasp the rope that 
was still around his neck. 

When he did remember it, Pat 
smiled. “There isn’t any need for 
a rope between you and me, is 
there?” he asked. “But I have to 
lead you home now, so you won't 
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By Elizabeth Barr Haas 


An April cloud came by today 

And wept a bit, then sailed away. 

The sun peeped out and laughed to 
find 

A silver puddle left behind, 

But ere his warm and golden cup 

Could dip the shining puddle up 


A robin hopped across the grass 
And used it for a looking glass. 


mind my holding the rope, will 
you?” 


EADING the yellow horse, the 
boy walked to the spot where 
he had left Pinto, and the three 
started toward the Craig place. 
But when he reached the big 
white house where the stranger 
lived, Pat had a surprise awaiting 
him. Not the hired man but young 
Mr. Craig himself was standing 
on the front walk, watching his 
approach. When Pat saw him, his 
heart sank. He had thought Mr. 
Craig would not be at home, 
would never hear about this inci- 
dent perhaps. But there he was, 
watching, as he might watch the 
approach of a thief. At least that 
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was the thought in Pat’s mind 
when he saw Mr. Craig staring so. 

He would just say, “I didn’t 
chase the horse away, sir.” That 
was all he could say. But the 
nearer Pat came to the tall young 
man the drier his lips felt. He be- 
gan to wonder if his voice would 
stick in his throat again so that he 
would not be able to say anything. 
Mr. Craig was coming forward 
now. To Pat’s amazement there 
was a smile upon his face. Before 
Pat could open his mouth to speak, 
the man was talking. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, “I see 
you have brought the horse home. 
My man John told me you would 
have him here before nightfall.” 

““He—he told me I had to, sir,” 
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said Pat. “He thinks I chased the 
horse off, but I didn’t. Honestly, 
I didn’t.” 

Mr. Craig was smiling broadly 
now. It made Pat feel uneasy. 
Could he be laughing at him? 

“What is your name?” Mr. 
Craig asked suddenly. 

“Pat Brown,” replied Pat. 

“Well, Pat, didn’t you explain 
to John that you didn’t chase the 
horse?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir, but—but——” 

“But you think he didn’t believe 
you, is that it? Well, he did be- 
lieve you, son. A man like John 
knows when a boy is telling the 
truth. He tells me that you look 
after the horse and loose him 
when he winds his rope around 
the stake.” 

“Why, why, yes, sir. I did that 
yesterday, and again today. I—I 
hope you don’t mind. I just can’t 
bear to see a horse go thirsty, sir.” 

Mr. Craig changed the subject 
again. “Tell me, Pat,” he asked, 
“how did you catch him?” 

“I whistled,” replied Pat, glad 
to answer a question that did not 
make him feel guilty. “He came to 
me because he remembered the 
whistle. You can sort of talk to 
horses that way.” 


There was a friendly twinkle in 
Mr. Craig’s eyes. Pat began to feel 
much easier in his company. 

“This is a valuable horse, Pat,” 
he said soberly. “You did a fine 
piece of work in catching him. 
Now tell me, do you think it 
would be better if I turned him 
into a pasture instead of staking 
him out all day.” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” exclaimed Pat at 
once. “No animal wants to be tied, 
you know.” 

“What about your father’s pas- 
ture, Pat?” asked Mr. Craig. 
“What would he charge to let my 
horse run with his animals?” 

“Why,” said Pat delighted, “not 
much, I’m sure.” 

“T think I'll stop by and see your 


By Lucille M. Ison 


“Wooden shoe” like to trace this wooden shoe off and embroider 
it in bright spring colors? Since the people of Holland are famous for 
their cleanliness, why not work this design on hand towels or tea towels. 
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father about it,’ remarked the 
man. 

As Pat looked from the man to 
the horse there was happiness in 
his eyes. 

“And of course,” Mr. Craig was 
saying, “of course you may ride 
him any time you want to, Pat. I 


can see that he loves you already, 
and I know that you will give him 
good training.” 

When Pat was able to speak, his 
words puzzled Mr. Craig. 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Pat. “I 
knew two rights couldn’t make a 
wrong!” 
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Our Stamp Collectors — 


EGINNING at the end of April and lasting 

through the summer, an unusual event is going 
to occur in our country. A quarter of all the people, 
one out of every four of your neighbors and friends— 
perhaps you yourself, are going to pack up and take 
a trip to one side or the other of these broad United 
States. 

The destination of most of these travelers will be 
one of two places, either the World’s Fair at New 
York City or the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. They may chug there in second- 
hand cars or they may purr along 
in twelve-cylinder limousines; 
but whether in jallopy or limou- 
sine, one thing is sure, the trav- 
elers intend to get there some 
way. Some of the visitors will 
arrive by train or bus, others by 
airplane, still others by boat. 
Men who know about such 
things say that it will be the 
greatest movement of people in 
the history of the world. The people 
planning to go to New York City will 
double the population of the world’s 
greatest city during the summer. 

But whether we stamp collectors go to 
one of these fairs or not, it is likely that 
we shall have something to remember 
them by. At the time of writing this 
article no definite announcement has 
been made, but it is almost certain that 
the United States post office will issue stamps in 
honor of both the fairs this year. We feel safe in 
making this statement, because in the past our gov- 
ernment has seldom failed to print stamps for any 
important American fair or exposition. 

After all, such fairs are something for a nation to 
be proud of. It takes years to plan and build them. 
When you pass through the gate of a modern fair, you 
enter a man-made fairyland. Huge, beautifully col- 
ored buildings connected by broad walks are set in the 
middle of green lawns and trimmed shrubbery. Here 
and there are set lovely fountains and statues. Part of 
each fairground is usually given over to an amuse- 
ment park bigger by far than the usual city park. 
Scattered all over the fairgrounds are refreshment 
stands. Of course the really important part of the fair 
is inside the buildings. There exhibits and moving 
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models tell the story of the world’s progress in art, 
science, industry, religion, and a host of other fields. 


HE LAST big fair in the United States was held 
in Chicago in 1933-34. The United States post 
office printed two stamps to commemorate the “Cen- 
tury of Progress” exposition, a one-cent stamp and 
the three-cent stamp that we picture this month. The 
building with the three massive towers was the Fed- 
eral Building where all the exhibits of the United 
States government were housed. The one-cent stamp 
showed the fair’s reproduction of old Fort 
Dearborn. Fort Dearborn was the pioneer 
outpost on the present site of Chicago, 
and since the fair marked Chicago’s hun- 
dredth anniversary, a duplicate of the 
original fort was built right on the fain, 
grounds. 

You are likely to have some of these 
stamps in your collection, since they were 
issued only six years ago. If you do not, 
one of your friends may have several 

copies to exchange for some of 
your duplicates. 
oe 2 A “fair” stamp that you are 
“— ) not so likely to have is the 
other stamp we picture this 
month. The _ strange-looking 
automobile on it should give 
you a hint as to its date even if 
you did not notice the words 
“Commemorative Series of 
1901” on it. This stamp was one of a set of six is- 
sued for the Pan-American Exposition held at Buffalo 
during that year. 

The pictures on it and on the other stamps in that 
series called attention to the latest (1901) discoveries 
in science and invention. One of the stamps shows 
an old-fashioned train, then called a “fast express.” 
Another shows the latest thing at that date in fast 
ocean liners, a ship that looks as though it could be 
carried today on the forward deck of the Queen 
Mary or the Normandie. The five-cent stamp shows 
the famous “Honeymoon Bridge” at Niagara Falls, 
which fell into the river during an ice jam in 1938. 

There are at least six other issues of United 
States stamps printed to honor some exposition. You 
will find it interesting to look through your collection 
and find out how many of them you have. 
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Christ 


Risen 


By Bula Hahn 


T WAS the week of the Passover and 
people from far and near had come to 
Jerusalem to attend the celebration. When 
they learned that Jesus was approaching the 
city, they took palm branches and went forth 
to meet Him rejoicing and singing: 

“Hosanna! Blessed be the king that com- 
eth in the name of the Lord.” 

Jesus went to the Temple to preach. There 
the lame and the blind were brought before 
Him. Those in trouble and those bowed 
down with sorrow came to hear Him. More 
and more people sought His blessing. 

This outward show of Jesus’ popularity in- 
creased the hatred that the priests in Jeru- 
salem had for Him. The rulers and chief 
priests grew more angry and more jealous 


A Child’s Thoughts of Christ 


By Emogene Lander 


If Christ should walk this way today, 
How would He look, what would 
He say? 
Would He be dressed in robes of old 
With silken gathers, fold on fold? 
It would not matter what He wore, 
For I should know Him anywhere. 
I'd see Him first so sweetly smile; 
Then we should sit and rest awhile. 
Upon my head I'd feel His touch, 
And I should love Him, oh, so much! 
And then I know I'd hear Him say, 
“Walk, little one, with me today.” 


each day as the crowds flocked to hear the 


Man from Galilee. “We shall put an end to 
this,” they agreed. 
From that time on they plotted to take Jesus’ life. 
They could not seize Him openly when His friends 
were gathered near, so they planned to set upon Him 
at night when only the disciples were with Him. 
One night when Jesus and His disciples were in 
the garden of Gethsemane, His enemies came upon 
Him armed with swords and staves. The disciples 
would have fought to defend their Master from the 
cruel mob. Peter drew his sword and cut off the 
right ear of the servant of the high priest who sought 
. to lay rough hands on Jesus. But Jesus rebuked him 
: and said, “Put thy sword back into its sheath.” 
Then Jesus turned to the servant that sought His 


life. Calmly and lovingly He touched the wounded 
ear and immediately it was made whole. 

That was the last healing that Jesus performed 
while on earth. With the power of God in Him He 
healed one of His enemies, a man who at that very 
moment was seeking to destroy Him! 

But the mob took no notice of this healing. They 
bound Jesus with heavy cords and took Him away. 
The frightened disciples fled into the darkness, some 
going in one direction and some in another. 

The next day Jesus was crucified on the cross, and 
when He was dead His body was put away in the 
tomb. 
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Sorrow and desolation filled the 
hearts of all those who had fol- 
lowed Him. They remembered His 
teachings and believed in Him. 
They believed Him to be the Son 
of God, the Saviour of the world. 
Had their belief been for nought? 
Had their dream of the Christ and 
His kingship been in vain? Were 
all men brothers and was God the 
Father of all? Fearfully they 
looked into each other’s eyes for 
the answer. 


HEN came the morning of 
the third day after the Cruci- 
fixion. It was the Sabbath day. The 
sun rose above the distant hilltops 
and bathed the city of Jerusalem 
with a soft tender light. A number 
of the disciples sat together in 
a small closed room. They had 
been friends of Jesus, and they 
were afraid lest the soldiers 
might do them bodily harm. 
Their sorrow and fear seemed 
almost more than they could 
bear. 
As they sat there despondent 
a knock sounded on the door. 
“Quick, open the door,” 
some one called from without. 
When the door was opened, 
there stood Mary, the mother of 
James, and two of her friends. 
“The tomb is empty! Jesus’ 
body is not there!” the excited 
women cried. Then they hastily 
explained that they had gone 
early to the tomb wishing to 


place sweet-smelling spices on 
the body of their Master; but 
they had found the stone rolled 
away and the tomb empty. 
“An angel standing guard 
by the tomb told us that Jesus 
is risen from the dead. He lives! 
He lives!” the women cried in 
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awed tonés. 

The disciples looked from one 
to the other, they could not grasp 
the strange statement. They 
thought the women must be mis- 
taken. For in their sorrow the dis- 
ciples had forgotten that Jesus 
had said, “After three days I will 
rise again.” 

But the women repeated, “Jesus 
is not dead, He is risen!” 

Two of the disciples, Peter and 
John, ran all the way to the tomb. 
They found it empty even as the 
women had said. 

Later that day they met Mary 
Magdalene, her face radiant, her 
eyes aglow with happiness. “The 
Master has risen from the dead!” 
she cried. “I have seen Him in the 


garden. { have spoken with Him. 
He called me by name.” 

No longer could the disciples 
think the women mistaken. They 
went back to their upper chamber 
to talk over the wonderful thing 
that had taken place. They wanted 
to believe it, yet it seemed almost 
too wonderful for their minds to 
grasp. But as they talked and 
prayed, their hearts grew lighter 
and lighter as the truth of this 
startling news dawned upon them. 

Then two of their number re- 
turned from a journey to Emmaus, 
a village about seven miles dis- 
tant. They too had radiant faces. 
Their eyes were alight with new 
faith and joy, and their steps 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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A FORTUNE 
for Penny 


(Continued from page 5) 


how many things I have to be 
thankful for!” Then she held 
Penny close to her for a long min- 
ute so that Penny knew she was 
one of the things Mother meant. 

Being perfect so far had been 
fun and not a bit hard. Penny 
wondered how big the fortune 
would be when it came. Would 
she find it in some unexpected 
place or how would it come? 

The church looked so lovely 
decorated with huge potted lilies 
that Penny forgot everything else. 
When she reached her classroom, 
she saw that all the other girls 
had on new hats too, that is, all 
except Bessie Irving. Bessie never 
had anything new. She was wear- 
ing a scarf tied under her chin. Of 
course lots of the girls wore peas- 
ant scarfs to school but that was 
different. They had hats to wear 
on Sunday when they wanted 
them. Bessie’s scarf was not even 
a peasant one. It was just a big 
colored handkerchief. Anybody 
could tell that. 

When Sunday school was over 
the girls grouped together on the 
church steps to admire one an- 
other’s new dresses and _ hats. 
Bessie came out last. She slipped 
past her classmates just as Penny 
was ready to leave. 

Penny hesitated. If she went 
now she would have to walk all 
the way down Plover Street with 
Bessie—Bessie, wearing a hand- 
kerchief for a hat on Easter Sun- 
day! 

Ross called to her from the 
walk. “Break away, Pen. Let’s get 
going.” At the sound of his voice, 
she remembered something—the 
fortune and her plan to be perfect 
all day Easter! 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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POOR BUNNY! 


By Marlys Robertson (51/4 years) 
Elmwood, III. 


There was a little rabbit 
Who didn’t know what to do. 
His ears stood out straight 
When the wind blew. 


WISHES 


By Patsy Ruth Wood (8 years) 
Hominy, Okla. 


I should like to travel 
To faraway lands— 
Or just to the seashore 
To play in the sand. 


I should love to spend 
The livelong day 

Just going down to the beach 
To do nothing but play. 


EASTER DAY 


By Betty Van Camp (13 years) 
Alameda, Calif. 


What kind of garment have you 
worn 
All through the months and 
years? 
Is it a dress of sad despairs, 
Of sorrows, and of fears? 


Throw far away that garment old, 
And don one bright and new, 
And make it a glad Easter Day: 
Christ made the day for you. 
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THANKFUL 


By Mary Jane Long (11 years) 
Shamokin, Pa. 


I’m thankful for my relatives 
And parents, oh, so dear! 
That comfort me and keep me 
When in the greatest fear. 


When days are dark and dreary 
And things seem to go wrong, 
You'll find they’re always cheery 

And soon you're singing a song. 


Sometimes I feel like stopping 
From other work and play 

To thank God for His blessedness 
Through all the livelong day. 


OUTDOORS IN APRIL 


By Yvonne Cain (12 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 


When April comes I sometimes 
have half a notion to stay away 
from school so I can stay outside 
and enjoy the lovely day. The birds 
have returned by April and are 
chattering and chirping in the new- 
leafed trees. 

The hyacinths’ sweet, heady, 
wild perfume floats on light little 
breezes. New tulips are swaying 
on their stems. April laughs a lot 
but she sometimes cries too, great 
crystalline drops that roll down 
her face. What fun to be outdoors 
on a golden April day! 


THE ROBIN 


By Mary Sue Ogle (8 years) 
Walland, Tenn. 


The robin comes in early spring 
Her nest to build, her song to sing. 
The flowers come peeping up to 
see 
The nice new nest in the cherry 
tree. 


HAPPY ALL THE DAY 


By Patricia Donna Billinger 


(414 years) 
Dixon, IIl. 


I woke up one morning; 
I was happy all the day 

Because I minded Mother 
In everything she'd say. 


THE FIRST FLOWER 


By Marvell DeGuire (10 years) 
Salem, Oreg. 


After the snow, 
After the storm, 
We all go 
Where the sun is warm. 


There's a small crocus 
Like a colored balloon— 
Brave little fellow 
To come out so soon! 


Up on the mountain 

The snow is still white; 
Down in the valley 

The crocus blooms bright. 
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THE CLOUD 


By Mary Elizabeth Brock 
(10 years) 
Encinitas, Calif. 


I’m a little cloud that 
Floats round in the blue. 
You look up at me; 
I look down at you. 


You say, “Tut, tut, it’s going to 
rain, 
You take out your umbrella. 
And I say, “You're quite right, 
It is, my young fella!” 


WINTER 


By Patricia E. Gorsuch (13 years) 
Toledo, Ohio 


The king of winter reigns. 
His dominions are blanketed 
with snow; 
The blossoms of summer are cov- 
ered and sleeping 
While icy winds shriek and 
blow. 


Jack Frost, his helper, has painted 
Our windows with artistic de- 
signs; 
Pictures of mountains and valleys 
Dotted with lakes and forests 
of pine. 


The trees are no longer adorned 
with leaves; 
They have withered and dropped 
to the ground. 
And filling their place on the 
branches, 
Are icicles slender and round. 


After weeks have passed the days 
will grow warm, 
The birds their cheerful songs 
will sing. 
Then king winter will descend 
from his stately throne 
And hand his scepter to spring. 
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WINTER DUSK 
By Abigail Macomber (10 years) 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The sun slips down beyond the 
hills. 

The trees do all turn black. 

The sky has faded from blue to 
pink. 

The windowpanes reflect the light. 

The children linger at their play 

To watch for the coming of the 
night. 

So goes the day, as silently as the 
silent night comes in. 

Such is the winter dusk. 


DOGGY 
By Marjorie Morris (12!/ years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I had a little doggy; 
He always loved to play. 
But an awful thing happened; 
He was bad and ran away. 


I've looked, I’ve looked, I’ve 
looked, 
But still a dog I lack. 
And if you ever see him, 
Will you please send him back ? 


Editor's Note: April is here, and there 
is a spring air about the guild pages 
this month. Remember, readers, that 
seasonal stories and poems must reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the month for which they are 
intended. 

Give your full name, age, and ad- 
dress with every letter, and have one 
of your parents or a teacher send a 
note along with your poem or story 
saying that it is your own original work. 
We cannot publish anything that you 
have read or heard elsewhere. It must 
be your own original work. 

Let's have more stories for our guild, 
short ones of not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred words. 
We need more material from the boys 
too. Every reader can submit his poems 
and stories whether he is a subscriber 
for the magazine or not. 

Thank you, teachers, for sending us 
the compositions of your pupils. We 
give each one careful consideration, 
but of course only a few of the best can 
be published each month. 

Correction: By mistake, the poem “Be 
Happy” published last month was 
credited to Gertrude Foster. Jean Foster 
wrote the poem and to Jean goes all 
the credit. 


IN CHINA 


By Ruth Ramsey (11 years) 
Houston, Tex. 


In China things are upside down, 
At least it seems that way; 

For children wear pajama suits 
Right on the street at play. 


And brides put on a wedding dress 
Of black instead of white. 

And when Americans have day 
The Chinamen have night! 


THE RAIN 


By Beverly DeWees (10 years) 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

It’s raining! 

It’s raining! 

Oh, what fun! 

And lightning 

And thunder 

And clouds on the run! 

It just seems to a child 

Such as | 

That there must be an old giant 

Up in the sky, 

Who is taking a great bath 

And splashing about 

With many a heave 

And many a shout. 

With a flashing of eye 

And a rub-a-dub-dub 

He slips on the soap and upsets 
the tub! 


MY FLUTE 


By Betty Grey Lockett (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Little portholes in my flute 
Are smaller, don’t you see, 
Than those on ships and boats 

That sail out on the sea. 


Mine are for music and lovely 
sounds, 

But theirs are far too big and 
round. 

Theirs are for sights and ocean 
air, 

But mine are for music, sweet and 
fair. 
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PRECIOUS 
PEARLS 


BY E.MAUDE <ARDNER 


AYO went into Miss Ronnan’s room at the 

Westgate Girl’s Boarding School to do her 
daily dusting. Her almond-shaped eyes opened very 
wide when she saw the pearl necklace lying on Miss 
Ronnan’s dresser. 

“How lovely!” she breathed. 

The Chinese girl picked up the softly gleaming 
pearls in her small hands. “Miss Ronnan has such 
pretty things,” she said to herself, ‘‘and she is pretty 
too. All the girls in the school love her because she 
is so kind.” 

Mayo clasped the pearls around her throat and 
admired herself in the mirror. ‘In America, I shall 
grow up to be a fine lady,” she had told Miss Ronnan 
many times while the two were making the trip from 
Mayo’s home in China to the school in America. 

“That will please me very much,” Miss Ronnan 
had answered smilingly, “because a real lady is one 
who is honest, unselfish, and gracious to every one.” 

Mayo was fond of pretty things. She picked up 
the small hand mirror from the dresser and went to 
the window so that she might see the pearls in a 
stronger light and note their lovely sheen. She parted 
the curtains and looked and looked and looked in the 
mirror. 

Presently she heard the other girls passing through 
the hallway on their way to lunch. 

“TI must hurry,” she said to herself. 

She placed the mirror on the dresser and hastily 
finished her dusting. Then she paused in front of 
the dresser for one more glance at the pearls before 
taking them off. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Why, they are gone!” 

She searched frantically about the room but the 
necklace was nowhere to be found. 

Mayo wanted to sit down right there in the middle 
of the floor and cry, but she straightened herself up 
and went downstairs. 
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By the time she walked slowly into the dining 
room the other girls were already at the table. “Slow- 
poke! Slowpoke!” they teased. 

A woebegone look settled on Mayo’s face as she 
took her place at the table. “Oh, God, help me find 
those pearls,” she prayed. “Don’t let Miss Ronnan 
think I stole them.” 

After lunch the bell for classes rang and Mayo 
hurried into the schoolroom, but she could not keep 
her mind on her lessons. Her eyes became so blurred 
that she could not read, and she mixed her multi- 
plication tables terribly. She was so unhappy that 
even Miss Ronnan could see there was something 
wrong. 

By suppertime Mayo was a very quiet little girl. 
She picked at her food listlessly and nibbled only a 
tiny bit now and then. 
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“stow voxe/ Stow PoKE! THEY TEASED. 


“Don’t you feel well?” Miss Ronnan inquired 
kindly. 

Mayo started to answer, then stopped. She was 
afraid to speak. The tears might start falling. 

“You must go to bed early, my dear, and get your 
rest,” Miss Ronnan advised her. 


M*%° was glad to be alone. She stood beside 
her little bed and unfastened the belt to her 
dress. 

Then something happened. Mayo was hardly able 
to believe her eyes. As she loosened the belt the 
pearls fell in a shining heap at her feet. They had 
been inside her dress. 

“Oh! Oh!” Mayo was never so surprised and 
happy in her whole life. She laughed and cried at 
the same time. Then she picked up the pearls and 


They were not expensive pearls, 
but Miss Ronnan considered them 


precious 


Illustrations by Dorothy Wagstaff 


held them lovingly in both hands. 

But now Mayo had another problem to face. How 
could she get the pearls back where she had found 
them without being discovered? She worried about 
it all the time she was undressing and getting into 
bed. In bed she rolled and tossed. Her conscience 
made her terribly uncomfortable. “If only I hadn't 
touched them!” she thought. 

Plan after plan came into her mind only to be laid 
aside as impossible. After a long while she said to 
herself. “I'll slip down when everybody is asleep 
and lay the pearls at Miss Ronnan’s door.” 

“No! No!” her heart seemed to say. “That would 
be cowardly. You got yourself into this trouble, re- 
member. Tell Miss Ronnan the truth and then take 
your punishment.” 

Tears stained Mayo’s cheek, but now she realized 
that to tell Miss Ronnan the truth was the only right 
thing for her to do. So her mind became calm and 
she fell asleep. 


HE sun was shining when she awoke the next 

morning. She went through the dressing race 
with the other girls as usual to see who would be the 
first and neatest girl down to breakfast. 

By the time morning prayers were over all traces 
of worry had left Mayo’s face. To her great surprise 
Miss Ronnan made no mention of the pearls, and 
Mayo was glad that she did not have to tell in the 
presence of the other girls. She went upstairs to do 
her dusting, hoping for the opportunity to speak 
with Miss Ronnan alone. Miss Ronnan was not there, 
and Mayo was busy dusting the window sill when 
the door opened and she came in. ‘Miss Ronnan!” 
Mayo began in a low voice and then was lost for 
words. 

Miss Ronnan smiled helpfully. “Yes, Mayo, please 
tell me all about it.” (Please turn to page 30) 
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"ILLY Bob snatched his books from 
a chair, kissed Mother good-by, 
and hurried out. 
“Billy Bob!” Mother called 
from the doorway. “Are your 
hands clean?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he answered, 
glancing carelessly at his hands. They did not look 
very dirty and they would soon get soiled again 
anyway. 

When class took up at school Miss Scott, the 
teacher, asked, “How many of you remembered to 
brush your teeth this morning?” Nearly all the boys 
and girls except Billy Bob put up their hands. 

“Why didn’t you brush your teeth, Billy Bob?” 
Miss Scott asked. 

Billy Bob liked his teacher and he was sorry to see 
the disappointed look on her face. “I—I guess I was 
too busy,” he stammered. 

That night at dinner Mother said, “Billy Bob, I 
have a surprise for you tomorrow, provided you 
clean yourself up spick-and-span.” 

“Is it tickets for the circus, Mother?” Billy Bob's 
eyes brightened. 

“Perhaps, and something else that’s even better 
than a circus.” 

Billy Bob’s eyes widened. Surely nothing could be 
more fun than a circus. 

“But,” Mother continued, “it depends on whether 
you really clean up or not. If you do not pay more 
attention to your appearance, you'll soon look like 
some tramp’s little boy.” 

“Oh, I'll wash, Mother; honestly I will!” 

“What do you expect to be when you grow up, 
Son?” his father asked. 

As quick as a flash Billy Bob replied, “An attorney 
at law.” 

“I wonder if you know what an attorney at law 
is,” laughed his father. 

“Yes, I do,” Billy Bob said, “it’s a man who sits 
in a big office and tells people what to do, like 
Uncle Roger.” 

“Well, in that case,” said Mother, “you'll have to 
be more tidy. Important people keep clean and neat.” 

“Yes, Mother.” Billy Bob glanced guiltily down 
at his plate. 


HE NEXT day was Saturday. Billy Bob liked 
Saturdays. It was one of his busiest days. There 
was Cuffy to wash, errands to run for Mother, and 
best of all, playing with Ross and Harry, who lived 
in the next block. 
When Billy Bob came back from the grocery store 
that morning, Mother said, “Now go in and clean 


“Five minutes won't 
make any difference.” 


\ 


up. I want you to look like a gentleman. When you 
get dressed, take these cookies over to Grandmother 
Blake’s and then meet me at the post office at eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Is that the surprise, Mother?” Billy Bob could 
scarcely wait to know because he had seen circus 
posters all over town. 

“Yes, that’s it. Now I must hurry.” She kissed 
Billy Bob good-by and left the house. 

Billy Bob really liked to be clean, and he wanted 
Mother to be proud of him. He would take his bath 
first, then go to Grandma’s, and on to meet Mother. 
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By My Marie Plummer 


‘““Whee-e-e, whee-e-e, whee-e-e!”” came a shrill 
whistle from out in front. 

Billy Bob rushed to the door. There were Ross and 
Harry who had come over to play. 

“I have to get ready to meet Mother up town,” 
Billy Bob called to them from the doorway. 

“Come out and play just five minutes; we've got 
some new marbles,” they begged. 

“It’s getting late’—Billy Bob hesitated—‘‘well, 
all right. I guess five minutes won’t make any 
difference.” 

What fun they had! Soon Ted Brown came by 


with his football, so they kicked it for a while. 

After a time, Billy Bob remembered his errand to 
Grandma Blake’s and the surprise his mother had 
for him. “I must hurry,” he said. “Mother has a 
surprise for me.” 

He had forgotten to shut the front door and just 
then Cuffy, still damp from his bath, came bounding 
out and began to roll in the dirt. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Cuffy! Look at you!” 
Billy Bob scolded. ‘“Now I'll have to wash you all 
over again.” 

He carried the squirming dog into the house. 
Cuffy had had one bath that day and he did not like 
the idea of another. He would not stand still, and 
he shook muddy water all over Billy Bob. 

“Well, that’s done!” Billy Bob hung up the towel 
and glanced at the clock. “Whew! I have to meet 
Mother in ten minutes.” 

He dashed a little water on his face and gave it a 
swipe with his washcloth. He could not find his cap, 
but he decided he did not need it. 

Shutting Cuffy in the house, he hurried over to 
Grandma Blake’s. Puffing, he thrust the cookies into 
her hands and did not stop even to pat her big Saint 
Bernard dog that always lay like a statue on her 
front porch. 

About a block from the post office he saw his 
mother—and who was that with her? Yes, sir, sure 
enough, it was Aunt Lulu and little Cousin Dorothy 
from Chicago. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted. “What a lovely surprise!” 

He started running toward them as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

“Mother! Mother! Aunt Lulu! Dorothy!” he called 
excitedly. 

They were just entering the ice-cream parlor as he 
caught up with them. If there was anything in the 
world that Billy Bob liked, it was ice cream. 

They turned around and looked at him. 

“Who is this untidy boy?’ his beloved Aunt Lulu 
said in a voice that he had never heard her use before. 

“He looks like some tramp’s boy,” said Mother 
sadly, as though she did not know him. 

Billy Bob looked appealingly at Cousin Dorothy. 
Her welcoming smile slowly left her lips as her eyes 
traveled down his small figure, taking in the 
smudged face, the twisted tie, the shirt wet from 
Cuffy’s splashings, the mud on his knees where he 
had knelt down playing marbles, the broken shoe- 
lace, and the unpolished shoes. 

“I’m sorry, Billy Bob, but we can’t take you in 
with us,” Mother said, and the three went into the 
shop, closing the door after them. 

Billy Bob could scarcely believe his eyes. A great 
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lump arose in his throat. As he 
turned to go, he caught his re- 
flection in the plate glass window. 
Slowly he walked to the end of 
the block and sat down on the 
curb. He just sat still and thought 
about things. For the first time in 
his life, he realized how he looked 
to other people when he was un- 
tidy, and smarting tears filled his 
eyes. Finally, getting to his feet, 
he broke into a run toward home, 
cutting through an alley to avoid 
Main Street. 

Turning a corner suddenly, he 
almost ran into Ted Brown, who 
was standing before a circus post- 
er of a lion jumping through a 
hoop. 

“Are you going to the circus?” 
Ted called out, but Billy Bob 
stopped only long enough to point 
to his wet shirt. 

“Got to clean up,” he shouted, 
and dashed on. 

When Mother, Aunt Lulu, and 
Cousin Dorothy came home about 
an hour later, they were met at the 
door by Billy Bob himself. His 
shirt was clean, his suit was care- 
fully brushed, every hair was in 
place, and his face shone from 
much scrubbing. 

“Gracious me!” said Aunt Lula. 
“Who is this fine young man?” 

Dorothy was smiling and hold- 
ing up four red circus tickets, and 
there was a pleased look on 
Mother's face. 

Placing one hand on his chest 
he made a bow and said, “Why, 
Aunt Lulu, don’t you know? I’m 
Billy Bob Martin, the future attor- 
ney at law.” 


Table Blessing 


We thank You, Father, for our 
food, 
Our health, and every friend. 
May we each day do some good 
For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


April 


HOLLAND 


Many people in Holland live in old, old houses like this. The date 
is painted on the front of the house to show when it was built, and the 
upper part of the front of the house is made to look like steps. The 
little girl wears the costume of the town of Volendam by the Zuider Zee. 
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“Counting your blessings?” 


IGHTY-ONE, eighty-two, eighty-three——” 
“What are you doing, Secretary?” asked the Cheerfulness Elf. 


“Yes, in a way,” I laughed. “I’m counting the new members who 


joined the Booster Club last week.” 


“Then you are truly counting blessings,” the jolly elf smiled. 
“Well,” said I, “counting blessings is just about the best fun I know. 
It is impossible to think of all the wonderful gifts that God brings into 


our life—even for one single day!” 


“Don’t forget that we have gifts to give the Father too,” the Cheer- 


fulness Elf reminded me. 


“I think every Booster member is giving Him the best gift of all, 
the gift of himself. Whenever a girl or boy signs the Booster pledge he 


is really saying to God: 


“Take my mind and use it to think good thoughts. 

Take my eyes and use them to see beauty and goodness. 

Take my ears and use them to listen to things that are wise and true. 
Take my lips and use them to form laughter and loving words. 
Take my hands and use them to do deeds that are helpful and kind.” 
“Mind, eyes, ears, lips, and hands,” the Cheerfulness Elf counted 

on his fingers. “You mentioned five blessings right there!” 
“If you really want to count blessings,” I laughed, “help me finish 


counting these new members!” 


If you wish to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will be glad to send you 
an application blank to sign. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and 
do good deeds. We are happy to 
welcome Joan into the club be- 
cause we feel sure that learning 
the club rules and trying to live 


up to the pledge will solve her 
problem of temper. Booster mem- 
bers are happy, healthy, normal 
boys and girls who sometimes 
make mistakes just as most every 
one else does. But being Boosters, 
they never stop trying to live each 
day just a little better than the 
day before. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have always 
wanted to be a Booster. A few years 
ago I had my pledge written and all 
ready te send, but I changed my mind 
because once in a while I lose my tem- 
per. I wanted to conquer that habit 
first so that when I joined I could feel 
I was really living up to the rules. 


I enjoy WEE WIsDOM very much, 
and after I finish reading it I give it 
to a girl friend to read. She enjoys it 
also and can hardly wait for the month 
to pass so that she can get another one. 
Her small sister plays with the cutouts. 

I will try to abide by the rules of 
the Booster club now and always. 
—Joan Platz. 


“Things will work out in the 
way that is best,”” says Doris in her 
letter. How true this is! Then let 
us trust the Father with all our 
heart, thankfully knowing that He 
has already provided for us every 
good thing we can possibly desire. 
All we need do is have faith in 
His never-failing love, and gra- 
ciously accept the blessings He 
wants to give us. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know that the 
Booster Club helps me a lot. It is 
easier for me to speak true, kind 
words; but if I fail, I try over and 
over again, because a Booster does not 
quit. 

I was ill last week, but I felt that 
there must have been a _ reason. 
Thoughts that we send out usually 
come back to us just about the way we 
send them out. Every time I need help 
in my schoolwork or with other things 
I always try to know that things will 
work out in the way that is best, and 
they do! Thank you for the nice let- 
ters you write to me. I always appre- 
ciate them and they make me happy. 
—Doris Mae Madden. 


Marjorie is right when she says 
that this world would be a hap- 
pier place if every one would put 
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his whole trust in the Christ. Some- 
times we seem to put our trust in 
unhappy things like sickness and 
fear and ill temper. Because we 
believe in these things and have 
faith in their power it is easy for 
them to “come true” in our life. 
When we put our whole trust in 
God, we do not believe in any- 
thing except good, and only good 
things can happen to us. 

Dear Secretary: When I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club I was very 
frightened of the dark, but now I 
have almost mastered that fear. When- 
ever I begin to feel frightened I say 
The Prayer of Faith. 

The school inspector came to our 
school today. I was not nervous, be- 
cause I trusted in God to help me an- 
swer any questions. 

We used to have a little parrot. 
Every morning we let him loose to fly 
about among the trees. Whenever the 
— felt hungry he would fly back 

ome to be fed. If people would trust 
God, just as the little parrot trusted 
us, would not this world be a happy 
place to live in? Love to all the 
Booster members.—Marjorie Haigh 
(Australia). 


the teasing remarks that are made to 
me. I have found that I do not get 
teased nearly so much. 

Here is a little prayer that I think 
is nice for Boosters and that I say 
every morning. 

God be with us all the day 
In our work and in our play; 
Teach us to be kind and true; 
Show us what we ought to do. 

Best wishes to all Boosters.—Robert 
Handy (England). 


Wayne and his mother prayed 
The Prayer of Faith and believed 
that God would answer their 
prayer, and He did. 

Dear Secretary: Two weeks ago my 
grandmother was sick with a heart 
attack. Mother and I said The Prayer 
of Faith and the next day she was 
better, and she kept on getting better 
until she is now well. I have been 
learning the Happy Thoughts pub- 
lished in WEE WIsDOM and saying 
them every day since they started. 
—Wayne Hoffman. 


Here is a new game to play for 
the month of April: Take a sheet 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Bless each joy that comes your way, 


Say, ‘Thank You, God,’ and lo! 
You'll see a hundred joys spring up: 


Praise has made them grow!” 


When people tease they do not 
usually mean to be unkind. Often 
the teaser is a person who is full 
of fun, and who does not realize 
that his jokes are causing some 
one else to be unhappy. Robert 
has solved his problem by refus- 
ing to take teasing remarks seri- 
ously. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am secretary of a 
club at school. I have tried ignoring 
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of paper and write “Blessings” at 
the top of the page. Then every 
day write down five things that 
you are glad about. Just think, at 
the end of the month you'll have 
one hundred and fifty things writ- 
ten down! “There shall be show- 
ers of blessings.” 


PEN PALS 
READERS WHO WISH 


Norma Lee Lanterman (13), Ellen 
Hildenstein (15), and Edwin Hilden- 
stein (13), all of Edwardsville, Ill.; 
Beverly Black, 17 Madison Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass.; Natalie Barnes 
(14), 28 Highland St., W. Concord, 
Mass.; John Jacobs (12), Box 98, 
Gillette, Wyo.; Virginia Hall (12), 
350 Edna Pl., Macon, Ga.; Frances 
Roberts (15), Box 104, New Hope, 
Ala.; Dolly Nelson, 5659 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Clyde Hall, Jr. 
(14), 350 Edna Pl., Macon, Ga.; 
Arlene Jones (11), 225 E. Virginia 
Ave., Homestead Park, Pa.; John 
Banks (15), 321 E. 2d St., Minneap- 
olis, Kans.; Ann Ellen Adams (12), 
Stettler, Alta., Canada; Margaret Jane 
Stephens (11), Shelbyville, Ill.; Ed- 
ward Franklin Harrison (12), Mode, 
Ill.; Joyce Elaine Beaumont, 2827 Ist 
Ave., Hibbing, Minn.; Linda Cassini, 
325 S. 26th St., Lafayette, Ind.; Bob- 
by Abraham, 3415 Main St., Home- 
stead Park, Pa.; Esther Jane Strohl 
(12), Shelbyville, Ill.; Howard Jones, 
Box 103, Natick, Mass.; Lois Rae 
Clark (1014), 28 7th St., Glen Dale, 
W. Va.; Mary Sabol (12), Box 508, 
Clairton, Pa.; Harriett McKee Piper 
(11), 61 Big Spring Ave., Newville, 
Pa.; June Hartson, 3652 Dunn Dr., 
Palms Sta., Los Angeles, Calif.; Jean 
(11), Jane (11), and Audrey Martell 
(10), all of Rte. 4, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Dorothy May Conrad (12), 630 12th 
Ave. North, Seattle, Wash.; Carolyn 
Cook, 2912 Nottaway St., Norfolk, 
Va.; Jean Heffernan (91), Rosalia, 
Wash.; Gloria Thompson (12), Wen- 
dell, N. C.; Lois Rundle, Box 305, 
and Leone Johnson, Box 246, both of 
Hinsdale, Mont.; Isabel Linton (9), 
9 Bartonville Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Ollie Jane Stahl (15), 712 S. 
Poplar, Wichita, Kans.; Barbara Erick- 
son, 2 Chaucer St., Helena, Mont.; 
Doris Jean Bloomer (13), 62714 S. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Shirley Philbeck, Rte. 4, Shelby, N. 
C.; Rowena James, Palmyra, Mo.; 
Barbara Lambson (11), 772 Broad St., 
Meriden, Conn.; Clara Graham (11), 
Box 144, Rio Dell, Calif.; Pauline 
Edwards, 7715 Victoria, Inglewood, 
Calif.; Jim Stevens (9), Eckley, 
Colo.; Irene Baroch (13), Rte. 3, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Barbara Jean Wilson 
(8), 1560 N. Monroe St., Decatur, 
Ill.; Daphne Heywood (12), Rte. 1, 
Abbotsford, B. C., Canada; Kenneth 
Markland (11), Savageton, Wyo. 
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A FORTUNE 


for Penny 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Don’t wait, Ross,” she called 
back. “I—I’m going with Bessie.” 

She heard a gasp from the girls 
behind her as she ran down the 
steps. She knew they would be 
watching and whispering together. 
Then Bessie turned, her face glow- 
ing with happiness, and Penny did 
not care how much the others 
watched or what they whispered 
about her. 

I think you're the nicest girl 
in our class,” Bessie said warmly 
as the two girls parted, ‘‘and your 
hat is the prettiest too.” 

“You're nice too, Bessie,” Penny 
returned. 

“Being perfect is not hard if you 
watch every minute,’’ Penny 
thought late that afternoon. “And 
as soon as the fortune comes I'll 
coax Miss Tilden to let me have 
the blue hat for Mother even if it 
is Sunday.” 

The clock struck six. 

“If only the fortune comes in 
time for Mother to have the new 
hat for church tonight!” Penny’s 
hands gripped together. “What if 
Mr. Ordway had been joking just 
as Ross said? What if there 
shouldn’t be any fortune?” 

The clock struck six-thirty. 

Maybe Mr. Ordway had been 
joking! Nothing at all had hap- 
pened and she had tried hard all 
day. There would be no hat for 
Mother. There was nothing at all 
to the whole idea! 

Penny did not really regret hav- 
ing tried so hard to be perfect, but 
for Mother to have to wear the 
shabby black hat after all—— 

“Well, she won't,” Penny re- 
solved. “I know a way without 
any old fortune.” 

Upstairs, she lifted her own new 
hat from its tissue wrappings. It 
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was just as pretty as Bessie had 
said. Penny put it on and tried to 
see herself in the mirror but her 
eyes were too full of tears. Then 
she put it back in the box. Box in 
hand she ran downstairs and out 
the side door. She ran the entire 
four blocks to the millinery shop 
and was relieved when she saw the 
blue hat that Mother liked still 
in the window. 

“If she’s only home,” Penny 
thought, going around to the back 
where Miss Tilden lived. 

She knocked so loudly that Miss 
Tilden opened the door at once. 

“The fortune didn’t come,” 
Penny gasped. “Mr. Ordway said 
it would if I'd be perfect all day 
on Easter. I tried hard to be good 
so that Mother could have the 
blue hat with the flower crown, 
and I waited and waited, but the 
fortune never came.” Penny 
stopped for breath. “So, Miss 
Tilden, will you let me trade hats? 


The Easter Bunny 
By Eraine 
Hoppity, skippity, 
See the little bunny! 
Hoppity, skippity, 
Isn’t he funny? 
Little ears perk up, 
Little ears flop— 
Hoppity, skippity, 
Hop, hop, hop. 


I mean, will you take this one 
back? I only wore it once—just a 
little while at Sunday school. It’s 
every bit as good as new and I’ve 
just got to have the new hat for 
Mother.” 

Miss Tilden smiled understand- 
ingly into Penny’s eager face. “I 
think it could be arranged,” she 
said. “I have a little niece over 
in Marshall who'd look lovely in 
the pink-ribbon hat.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, Miss 
Tilden!” Penny was almost ready 
to cry with relief as she watched 
Miss Tilden place the blue hat in 
a sack. ‘I’m in such a hurry to get 
it home to Mother,” she ex- 
claimed. 

Miss Tilden went to the door 
with her. 

“Maybe the fortune will come 
yet, Penny!’ Miss Tilden called 
after her as she went out the door. 

Penny did not care now whether 
it came or not. Mother did have 
a new hat for Easter. She said it 
over and over as she ran toward 
home. 

How surprised Mother was and 
how lovely she looked in the perky 
little blue hat. Her eyes were 
bright with happy tears when she 
and Father started to church. 

Penny could still feel Mother’s 
warm, sweet kiss on her lips. She 
felt happy all over, but Ross 
evidently did not. 

I told you there was nothing 
to all that fortune stuff,” Ross said 
crossly, when they were alone. “I 
told you Mr. Ordway was just 
spoofing us.” 

Penny thought for a moment. 
She was remembering how close 
Mother had held her for a minute 
early that morning and what she 
had said about Easter’s being like 
Thanksgiving. She remembered 
how happy Bessie Irving had been 
as the two of them had walked 
down Plover Street together. She 
thought of Mother’s happy face 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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ALPH, if you must whisper to Henry, would 
you mind not being so loud? The class is not 
able to hear me.” 

The faces of Kegs and Red both colored a bright 
scarlet. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Morgan,” said Kegs. 

“So am I,” added Red, and the lesson was resumed. 

When school was out that night David went up 
to Kegs. “What were you guys chattering about?” 
he asked. “You sounded like a convention of mos- 
quitoes.”” 

“Never you mind,” grinned 
Kegs. “Red and I have a secret. 
Maybe we'll let you in on it 
over at the Roost tonight.” 

“It had better be good,” said 
Cousin Bob. “It nearly cost you 
fellows an hour after school.” 

“It is good,” declared Red, 
“but we shouldn’t have whis- 
pered in school. I guess we got 
excited.” 

David had just seated him- 
self at the supper table that 
night when the telephone rang. 
His father answered it. 

“It’s for you, Son,” he said. 
David took the receiver, and 
Coralee’s voice came over the 
wire. 

“Listen, David,” she said. 
“Red just left here to go over to Kegs’s house. He 
hardly waited to eat supper. I have a suspicion 
that——” 

Her voice buzzed busily through the receiver. 
David listened intently. 

“All right,” he replied. “I surely will. See you 
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“Never you mind. Red and I 
have a secret.” 


Kegs and Red 
Bite Hard 


later, Coralee.” 

It was dusk when two figures, one tall and lean 
and the other short and fat, slipped through the gate 
and, keeping in the shadows, made their way down 
to the Roost. 

“Do you think the others suspect anything?” whis- 
pered one when they were inside. 

“No,” his companion replied. “I don’t believe 
they even know what day it is.” 

“They will before we're through,” the first one 

chuckled. 

The two figures worked in 
silence for a few minutes. 

“I wish we had a light.” 

“We don’t dare. The gang 
might see us from the house. 
That would spoil everything.” 

“You're right. We've about 
got it fixed anyway.” 

“We'd better hurry. They'll 
be showing up before long.” 

“Let them. It’s ready now.” 

“T'll hide behind the door. 

“O. K., Pll get behind the 
stove.” 


P AT the house a cautious 

tapping was heard at the 

front door. David opened it a 
crack. 

“Are they here?” asked Andy. 

“No,” David replied. “Come on in. I think every- 
thing is working out just as we planned.” 

A big fire was blazing in the fireplace, but all the 
lights in the parlor were turned out except Mr. Har- 
rison’s reading lamp. Coralee was shaking a corn 
popper over the blaze. 
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“Here, Andy,” she said. “Do 
you want to warm your hands 
popping a while? Mine are get- 
ting too hot.” 

“Thanks,” Andy replied. “It is 
a bit chilly out tonight.” 

Coralee stood up. 

“Do you see anything of them, 
Chink?” she asked. 

Chink turned from his post by 
the window where he had been 
peering out into the night. 

“Haven't seen anything yet,” he 
announced. “Either they're not out 
there or else they are keeping well 
hidden.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a joke on us 
if we were mistaken?” Coralee 
laughed. 

“I don’t think we are,” said 
Cousin Bob. 


UT IN the Roost, the two 
conspirators were also won- 
dering. 

“It’s certainly taking the others 
a long time to get here,” remarked 
one. 

“Yes, and I’m 
getting cold wait- 
ing,” the other re- 
plied. “Wish we 
could build a fire.” 

“That would be 
a giveaway.” 

“I wonder if they 
could all have 
stopped at the 
house tonight?” 

“T think I'll take 
a peek out the win- 
dow to see.” 

“O. K., but be 
careful.” 

“It doesn’t look 
as if they’re up 
there. Mr. Harrison 
is sitting in his regular chair read- 
ing the paper and Mrs. Harrison 
is out in the kitchen doing some- 
thing—washing dishes, I guess.” 
“Do you see David anywhere?” 
“No, I guess he’s in his room. 


“It’s working,” whispered 
Red 


It’s on the other side of the house, 
you know.” 

“T can’t understand it. They all 
said they were coming over to the 
Roost tonight.” 

“Hey, wait a minute, there’s 
David now. He’s coming out on 
the back porch.” 

The two conspirators listened 
as David called back into the 
house: 

“I don’t see any light at the 
Roost. I guess Kegs and Red just 
haven't come yet.” 

From inside the house they 
heard Coralee reply: 

“They'd better hurry up. This 
popcorn will get cold.” 

David went back into the house. 

From the shadows in the Roost 
one of the voices spoke up: 

“Did you hear that? They are 
all at the Harrisons’ house pop- 
ping corn.” 

“Yes, and it looks as if we're 
going to miss out on it.” 

“T don’t see why. Listen, let’s go 
on up to the house 
as if we had just ar- 
rived. Tell them 
were sorry that 
we're late and that 
we noticed there 
weren't any lights 
in the Roost so we 
came on up to the 
house.” 


“But that way we 
don’t get to play 
our joke on them.” 

“Sure we do. 
After we help eat 
the popcorn, we'll 
suggest that we all 
go out to the Roost, 
see? If we don’t do 
it that way, we not 
only miss out on the popcorn but 
we may have to sit out here until 
they all go home. It doesn’t look 
as if they’re coming out here.” 

“I guess you're right. Come on, 
let’s go.” 


There was a sudden clatter 


As Red and Kegs walked up 
onto the porch of the Harrison 
house, David opened the door. 

“Hi, fellows!” he greeted them. 
“We thought you were never go- 
ing to get here. Come on in.” 

“We're sorry that we're late,” 
Red apologized. 

“I saved a couple of popcorn 
balls for you,” said Coralee as she 
handed them the bowl. “They may 
be a little cold by now though.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said 
Kegs. “Popcorn balls are just as 
good cold as they are warm.” 

“Sure,” agreed Red. 

Red and Kegs bit into their 
popcorn ball at the same time, 
and at the same time amazement 
spread across their faces. 

“Say, what is this?” demanded 
Red. He scraped off a few ker- 
nels of corn. “A tennis ball!” 

“April fool!” the gang cho- 
rused gleefully. 

“I guess we bit on that one,” 
Kegs punned sheepishly, but he 
winked at Red. “I'd forgotten all 
about April Fools’ Day.” 

“Here are a couple of honest- 
to-goodness popcorn balls,” said 
Coralee, handing them two more. 
“I guess I'll just have to get 
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back at you fellows by beating 
somebody at a game of checkers,” 
grinned Red. 

“Say, that’s a good idea,” agreed 
Kegs quickly. “Where are the 
checkerboards ?” 

“Out in the Roost,” said Chink. 
“Why don’t you go get them while 
the rest of us clean up this pop- 
corn mess?” 

“We'll help clean up the mess,” 
Red offered, “and then let’s all 
go out to the Roost. I imagine 
David's folks don’t want the house 
cluttered up with kids all evening.” 

“You're right,” agreed Andy. 
“We'll go out there as soon as the 
house is cleaned.” 

Coralee looked at him sharply, 
but Andy only smiled mysteri- 
ously. 

The gang quickly set to work 
cleaning up the popcorn. Coralee 
folded the scraps into a newspaper. 

“Here,” offered Andy. “I'll take 
that trash out and put it into the 
trash burner.” 

Red and Kegs teamed up to 
sweep the stray bits of popcorn 
into the fireplace while the rest of 
the gang washed the dishes. 

“It’s working,” whispered Red 
to Kegs as the others went out to 
the kitchen. 

“OF course it is,” Kegs replied. 
“You've just got to use your head 
to make your plans work out 
right.” 

When Andy returned from his 
trip to the trash burner he held a 
whispered consultation with the 
members of the gang in the 
kitchen. When he had finished, 
David called out: 

“Hey, haven’t you fellows got 
that floor cleaned yet?” 

“Yes, we're coming,” Red re- 
plied. 

“Let’s get on out to the Roost,” 
said Chink. “I’m anxious for a 
game of checkers. I think I can 
beat old Red tonight.” 

“Shall we take a lantern?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and _ loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


“We don’t need any light,” 
said Kegs hurriedly. “The moon 
is out.” 

Red and Kegs hung back as 
Andy entered the Roost. When 
the rest of the gang had passed 
through the door, Red whispered: 

“Something has gone wrong, 
Kegs. It didn’t work.” 

“Come on in, you two, so we 
can close the door,” called David. 
“Are you afraid of the dark? 
We'll have a light in a minute.” 

“Come on, Kegs,” said Red. 
“There’s no use standing out here 
all night.” 

As they entered the door there 
was a sudden clatter and a cloud 


of white dust descended, covering 
the two boys from head to foot. 
At that instant the wick of the 
kerosene lamp blazed up. There 
stood Andy, the end of a cord in 
his hand. Red and Kegs glanced 
at the string which they had had 
carefully stretched across the door- 
way. It had been cut. 

“I found it when I came out to 
burn the trash,” Andy explained 
smiling. 

“But you must have suspected 
something or you wouldn't have 
looked in here,” said Kegs. ‘““How 
did you know that we were plan- 
ning this? 

“We just put two and two to- 
gether and got the right answer,” 
laughed David. 

Red started to brush the flour 
off his shoulders. 

“Kegs, old pal,” he said sadly, 
“we don’t seem to be so good at 
this April-fool business.” 

“You know, Red,” Kegs re- 
plied. “I was just thinking the 
same thing.” 


A FORTUNE 


for Penny 
(Continued from page 23) 


when Penny told how she had 
traded hats with Miss Tilden. And 
right then she remembered what 
Miss Tilden had called after her. 

“Why, Ross Cooke!’ she ex- 
claimed. “Mr. Ordway wasn't 
spoofing at all. I just thought of 
something!” She looked at Ross 
who sat sulkily on the other side 
of the table, disappointment show- 
ing on his face. He hadn't tried 
to be perfect, so naturally he didn’t 
feel happy as she did. “Mr. Ord- 
way didn’t say we would get 
money at all. He said that being 
perfect would bring us ‘good for- 
tune’ and I guess being so happy 
you can hardly stand it is good 
fortune, isn’t it?” 


BY COLDIE GRAN 
is EAST EASTER, IT 1S A HAPPY 
CLIMBED OUT TOR. BED. | DRESSED MYSELF 


| CANT “SAYS ILL SOON KNOW HOW. 
\ COT AN EASTER BASKET. 


MOTHER SAID,°NO CANDY PEFORE BREAK FAST.” 


Bic.c 
$ 
| OIDN'T EAT ANY CANDY. 


1 WENT OUT TO THE GARDEN. (dala | 1 CUT ALL MY 
YELLOW FLOWERS FOR MOTHER. MOTHER SAYS 
GOD WALKS IN OUR GARDEN. Pom 

SUE WAS VERY HAPPY WHEN | GAVE HER My 
FLOWERS . Be SHE PUT THEM IN A BLUE BOWL 


AND set ¥THEMY ON 


THE TABLE. 


A BOY FROM THE 4 FLOWER SHOP BROUGHT MOTHER 
A TALL WHITE uny. <4 DADDY SENT IT TO HER BECAUSE 
HE LOVES WER SO mucu. 


AFTER, BREAKFAST WE WENT TO CHURCH 5 
SAT AS STILL AS STILL COULD BE. 


=== 


MOTHER WOW SOON WE COULD GO HOME 


MOTHER KNEW | HAD BEEN GOOD. WHEN WE GOT 
INTO THE can SHE SAID, YOU HAVE MADE ME VERY 
” 
HAPPY THIS MORNING, DEAR. \LusTRATED 
THY WAGS 
MOTHER WAS HAPPY | WAS HAPPY TOO. 
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IDBIT had run away! Tidbit was a little black cat 

with large green eyes, and as he walked through 
the soft grass his green eyes were filled with big tears 
that kept splashing down the front of his black fur coat. 
He was very, very unhappy, and so he was running 
away. 

This was the reason for his unhappiness: Some one 
had put a red-ribbon collar around his neck! To make 
matters worse, the red-ribbon collar had a bell! 

Now, as he walked through the soft grass the blades 
knocked against the bell and made it ring, and the little 
black cat was so uncomfortable and so unhappy that 
the tears ran faster and faster down the front of his 
little black coat. Every few seconds he stopped and 
pawed the red collar and tried to get it off over his 
head but his ears were too big. Then he tried to chew 
it, but it fit so snugly that he could not get his tiny 
white teeth under it. He twisted his head from side to 
side and made ugly kitten faces. Then he rolled over 
and kicked at it with his hind feet. Then he stood up 
and shook himself, but the collar stayed right in the 
same place around his neck. Tidbit walked on and on 
through the tall grass crying softly to himself. 


HEN suddenly he heard some one else crying too. 
He pushed aside the grass with his paw and what 
he saw surprised him so much that he sat down hard 
on the seat of his black fur trousers and stared! What 
he saw was a fairy! And the fairy was lying flat on her 
fairy tummy, sobbing in the crook of her fairy elbow 


> 
ce i 
cried the surprised, ised. “Oh, go auray!” 
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and not caring who heard her. 

“Well!” cried the surprised kitten. “What is this?” 

The fairy looked over the crook of her elbow and saw the 
black cat. “Oh, go away!” she said, and buried her face in the 
grass again and went on crying. 

Tidbit, who was a poilte cat and always did what he was 
told except as regards his collar, started sadly away through 
the grass. 

“Come back!” called the fairy in an insistent voice. So 
Tidbit turned around to see what the creature wanted. He 
sat down again on the seat of his black fur trousers and parted 
the grass with his paw. This time he looked at the fairy a 
long time. 

The fairy was very small—not taller than Tidbit’s tail was 
long. It was a dainty little girl fairy, but now her hair was 
tangled and her dress was mussed, and even her tiny crown 
was on crooked! 

“You've been crying,” said the cat, because he could think 
of nothing else to say. 

“So have you,” the fairy retorted. Tidbit blushed to see 
the tear streaks down the front of his coat. 

“Pardon me,” he murmured, because he was a polite cat. 
And he began to lick the front of his waistcoat until it was all 
quite clean and wet and the streaks did not show. When he 
had finished he looked up. 

“Is there someway I can help you?” he asked. 

“No,” wept the fairy. “You're nothing but a witch’s cat. 
Like as not you'll eat me up in a minute or so.” 

“I’m not a witch’s cat,” Tidbit cried. “I’m Darling’s little 
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black kitten. I've never even seen 
a witch!” 

“I thought all black cats be- 
longed to witches,” said the fairy, 
sitting up. 

“I don’t even think there are 
witches any more. I don’t think 
there have been witches for years 
and years. But do tell me how I 
may help you,” Tidbit urged. 

“It's about my wand,” whis- 
pered the fairy. “Wotzel hid it. 
He’s the bad gnome that lives 
under the gooseberry bush near 
me. Every time he can, he sneaks 
my wand away and hides it. Then 
it takes me hours to find it again! 
This time he has hid it so well 
that I can’t even imagine where it 
is, and he wouldn't stay long 
enough to tell me if I was looking 
in the right places.” She began 
wiping away the tears that were 
rolling down her cheeks again. 

It was getting darker now, so 
Tidbit moved closer in order to 
see the fairy better. “Don’t worry,” 
he begged. 

“What is that awful noise?” 
whispered the fairy beginning to 
tremble. 

“That's only this bell I’m wear- 


ing,” sniffed the cat, remembering 
his own unhappiness. 

“It is an ugly thing,” said the 
fairy. “I'll take it off of you.” In 
a few seconds the bothersome col- 
lar and bell were off. Now Tidbit 
was quite happy again, except of 
course about the fairy’s wand. 

He sat very still for a long time. 
He scratched both his ears with 
first one paw and then the other, 
several times. Then he had an idea. 

“Climb up on my back,” he said. 
“I can see in the dark, and I'll 
walk through the grass. You'll be 
high enough to see over the top.” 

“Oh, yes, and in the dark the 
wand will glow.” 

So Tidbit carried the fairy 
through the grass. Then, “I see 
it!” she cried. ““Wotzel has climbed 
a tree and put it on a branch, but 
oh! I can’t climb a tree at all.” 
The little fairy slid off Tidbit’s 
back and began to cry all over 
again. But by this time Tidbit was 
up in the tree and had the wand 
in his mouth. He brought it to her 
and she smiled sweetly at him. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried in 
delight. “Now if there is anything 
you want, I'll get it for you.” 


Tidbit was a well-bred cat so he 
said politely that there was noth- 
ing he wanted because she had 
already taken off the bell and the 
collar that had been the only un- 
pleasant thing in his life. 

“So now I guess I'll go home,” 
he said. Waving good-by, he 
started off through the tall grass, 
smiling like a very happy little 
kitten. The more he smiled the 
faster he went, and the faster he 
went the happier he felt, until by 
the time he jumped into Darling’s 
arms he was laughing right out 
loud. But to Darling it sounded 
just like a very loud purr! 


Precious Pearls 


(Continued from page 17) 


That made it quite easy for 
Mayo to tell her the whole story, 
and she told the truth. 

Miss Ronnan sat down on the 
bed and was very still while Mayo 
was speaking. The woman’s voice 
was gentle when she spoke. “So 
now, Mayo, you know that med- 
dling with other people’s posses- 


HE uZzZzy and Wuzzy (A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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sions always gets us into trouble.” 

Mayo was silent. She wondered 
what her punishment would be. 

“I know you have told me the 
truth,” Miss Ronnan continued. 
“The clasp on the necklace is 
broken, and I laid it on the dresser 
until I should have time to have it 
mended.” 

“Oh,” cried Mayo, “I’m dread- 
fully sorry I touched it.” 

Miss Ronnan laid her hand on 
Mayo’s shoulder and smiled into 
her eyes. “Mayo,” she explained, 
“these are precious pearls, though 
they are not expensive. They have 
helped a little girl learn a great 
lesson of life.” 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of April 2 
Each day | praise my good: 
Praise always makes things 
grow 
And brings a full, rich harvest 
From every seed | sow. 
For the week of April 9 
My eyes are the windows 
Through which all may see 
What clean, smiling love thoughts 
Are living with me. 


For the week of April 16 
Wherever there 
Appears a need, 
ll send health thoughts 
With lightning speed. 
For the week of April 23 
When I listen to God's 


Voice every hour, 
My days are filled 
With love and power 


For the week of April 30 


Love in the schoolroom 
Makes happy hours, 

Whether the skies send 
Sunshine or showers. 


Have You a Ball Diamond? 


By Laurence Fuller 


O YOU have a ball diamond 

in your neighborhood where 
the gang meets after school for a 
game? Or do you play in the 
streets where you sometimes lose 
the ball down the sewer and the 
fun has to stop every time a car 
goes by? Most neighborhoods have 
at least one vacant lot. Perhaps 
you can persuade the owner to let 
you use the one in your neighbor- 
hood if you agree to cut down the 
weeds and keep the place cleaned 
up. 
The regulation-ball diamond is 
ninety feet between bases; the soft- 
ball diamond is sixty feet. How- 


Lay out your ball diamond with 
bases that cannot be kicked out of 
place. It will save arguments and 
add to the enjoyment of the game. 

Make the home plate regulation 
size, seventeen inches square, and 
pointed, as shown in figure 1. Use 
2-inch planks cut to the proper 
size and nailed together under- 
neath with cleats (B, figure 1). 
To fasten the home plate in place 
select five pieces of 1-by-2-inch 
lumber, 8 to 10 inches long, and 
make a sharp point of one end of 
each strip (figure 2). Notch the 
five points of the home plate to 
fit the square ends of the strips 


ever a sand-lot diamond may be 
made to fit the space available pro- 
vided that the bases are spaced the 
same distance apart. The pitcher's 
mound is located about halfway 
between home plate and second 
base. 


VV 


and nail them in position (figure 
3). Select the position for home 
plate on the diamond and aim the 
point straight at the pitcher’s 
mound. Dig out enough dirt be- 
neath the plate so that when the 
stakes are driven in the earth the 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


5 crisp raw carrots 
1 cupful raisins 
juice 14 lemon 


14 cupful grated coconut 
lettuce 
French dressing or mayonnaise 


Grind the carrots and raisins in the food chopper. Measure into 


a bowl. 


Add first the lemon juice, then the grated coconut, to the ground 


ingredients. 


Mix with French dressing or mayonnaise and serve in a nest of 


lettuce leaves. 


Y/4, cupful raw carrots 
1/4 cupful peanuts 
14 cupful bread crumbs 


Y/4 cupful cooked tomatoes 
1 tablespoonful melted butter 
2 eggs 


(Makes one small loaf. Double the ingredients for a larger loaf.) 


Light the oven. Grease a small loaf pan and set it to one side. 
Grind enough peanuts and carrots in the food chopper to make 
1/4 cupful of each. Measure the ground carrots and nuts and stir them 


together in a large mixing bowl. 


Measure and add the tomatoes to the mixture in the bowl. 

Measure the bread crumbs, using either dry bread that has been 
put through the food chopper or crumbled fresh bread. Be sure to shake 
the fresh crumbs down firmly in the cup in order to get full measure. 


Mix with other ingredients. 


Beat the eggs, add the melted butter, and stir all together. 
Pour into the greased loaf pan and bake when the oven is moder- 
ately hot (350°F.) for three quarters of an hour. 


top of the home plate will be level 
with the surrounding ground. 
The bags on the three bases are 
from 15 to 18 inches square, but 
it is not necessary to have them 
regulation size. Get three cement 
sacks or other bags of closely 
woven material. Cut off the ends 
so that the bags will be nearly 
square. Professional bases are 
filled with excelsior, but sand, 
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sawdust, or dirt will answer the 
purpose. Sew up the ends of the 
filled bags with a darning needle 
using twine or heavy string. 

To hold the bases in place select 
three pieces of 2-by-4-inch lum- 
ber, each 12 inches long. Shape 
them to a sharp point at one end. 
Three inches from the other end, 
in the middle of the flat side, bore 
a \4-inch hole (figure 4). Loop 


pieces of 12- or 14-gauge wire 
through these holes and up over 
the ends. Twist the ends of the 
wire together close to the hole in 
the 2-by-4. 

At the correct spot for each 
base drive a stake below the level 
of the ground leaving just the 
wire loop showing. Tie a small 
rope around the middle of each 
bag, leaving loose ends 6 inches 
long, then tie the rope ends 
through the wire loops. In this 
way your bases will always be in 
place, yet they may be unfastened 
and taken up and stored during 
bad weather. 


Christ Is Risen 


(Continued from page 12) 


were hurried. “The Master is risen 
from the dead! He lives. We have 
seen Him!” they cried. ““He came 
and walked along the road with 
us. 

Then it was evening and the 
day was done. Jesus had risen 
from the dead. They marveled at 
this glorious news, and _ their 
hearts were nearly bursting with 


joy. 

As they talked Jesus came and 
stood in their midst. “Peace be 
unto you,” He said with loving 
tenderness. 

The disciples were no longer 
afraid. Jesus was risen from the 
dead! He was truly the Son of 
God. 

Their faith in the Christ and 
His kingdom had not been in vain. 
All His promises had been ful- 
filled. God had sent His Son into 
the world as the Saviour of men. 
The disciples knew now that their 
mission was to preach the gospel 
as Jesus had taught it to them. 

This Easter we too may spread 
the glad news as did His follow- 
ers on that first Easter Day of long 
ago. “Jesus is not dead. He lives!” 


RACE the big picture of Little Rabbit off onto a plain sheet of paper. Trace the patterns of the indi- 

vidual pieces off onto paper of different colors and cut them out. For example: the face, hands, and 
feet can be cut from tan paper, the coat from red, the basket from brown, and so on. If you do not have 
colored paper, look through your old magazines and find bits of color in the ads and illustrations; or color 
the pieces with your crayons. Finally paste the colored pieces in their proper positions on the big picture. 
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A Star Puzzle 


(Corrected by the artist) 


This star maze puzzle as published last month could not be worked. The 
mistake has been corrected and we are reprinting the puzzle. You will enjoy it. 
Take your pencil and, beginning at the point of the star that has an opening in it, 
work your way between the lines, in and out the little doorways, until you come 
to the middle of the star. Do not go through the same doorway twice, and do 
not cross the lines. 


By Eloise Henson 


Answers to Last 
Month’s Riddles: 


Mercury in the thermometer 
A road 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend's name 
Street 
City 


My 


City 


SUGGESTION 
FOR 


Because WEE WISDOM is wel- 
comed in every home where there 
are children, many of the lead- 
ing publishers offer it in com- 
bination with their own maga- 


zines at a reduction. The combi- 
nation offers are shown below. 
Show this list to Mother. If she 


plans to order any of these maga- 


zines, ask her to include WEE 
WISDOM and have it sent to 


some little friend of yours or per- 


haps to a little cousin. 


Wee Wiadion 
with McCall's 
with Parents’ Magazine .... 
with Boys’ Life 
with Popular Mechanics .... 
with American Girl 


with Better Homes and 


with Etude Music Magazine 2.50 


with Nature Magazine .... 3.50 


with McCall's and Redbook 3.75 


with American and Woman's 
Home Companion 
(Last two to same address) 


These prices are good only in 

the United States. They are cash 

offers and cannot be ordered on 
the Prosperity Bank plan. 
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MAY 


I n some parts of the world May is the most beautiful month of the year, and 


when you get the May number of Wee Wisdom you will find it one of the most 


fascinating that you have ever received. Below are a few hints of what is to come: 


Y ou know that Mother's Day is celebrated in 
May, and so Wee Wisdom brings you a story 
about Gene who wanted to buy his mother a beau- 
tiful lamp for Mother’s Day. How did a little dog 
help him to do it? “Brownie Wins a Friend,” by 
Olive Rambo Cook, will tell you. . 


E stelle Urbahns has written a story for you 
called “Gift from the Sea.” In it she tells of a 
wonderful reward that came to a twelve-year-old 
girl for her faithfulness in caring for her small 
brother and sister and doing some hard tasks while 
her parents were away from home. 


“Nola Finds the Answer” is the first chapter of a 
four-part story by Adele Haberlein in which a 
girl from the farm becomes ashamed of her simple 
surroundings after a visit with her aunt in the gay 
city. What happens when Nola’s mother invites 


three of Nola’s city friends for a visit? 


The stamp page brings you an interesting bit of 
history in connection with a United States four- 
cent stamp. It tells how two pioneer brothers hap- 
pened to find the strange homes of the cliff 
dwellers, an ancient people of America about 
which little is actually known. 


There are many other delightful things in the May number, such as directions for 


making May baskets, baking gingerbread, and working a tricky puzzle or two. The May 


number is an especially good one with which to start a subscription for some little 


friend. Use the order blank on page 34. Wee Wisdom is $1 for a yeat’s subscription. 
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